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Keeping women’s abortion option open 


R. Comeau photo 
NECC STUDENTS for Choice founder, Joanna Napoleon, heads the pro—choice 
fight on campus, gamering support in the C—Building lobby recently. 


Pro-choice 


Group lobbies for rights; 
2 mount counter—protest 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


Amid controversy and criticism, some students 
are taking sides in the abortion issue through 
the NECC Students for Choice, a group now 
forming on campus. 

The group’s founder, Joanna Napoleon, 
an NECC political science major, gathered 
much support and some dissent recently at 


much support.” 

More members: Twenty-six people left 
their names in interest of joining the group, 
which Napoleon said is open to women and 
men who wish to help protect women’s re- 
productive rights. 

She received 71 signatures on a letter 
going to Gov. William Weld, Sen. John Kerry 
and Sen. Ted Kennedy, praising their support 
of pro-choice legislation. Thirty-five people 


Building lobby. 


her lobbying and information table in the C- 


“I’m extremely happy about the turnout 
today,” she said. “I hadn’t hoped for this 


also signed letters to state representatives, 


asking them to vote for pro-choice bills. 


Napoleon was not surprised when two 


(Continued on page 4) 


Student overload may hinder success 


Staffers say class 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Editor 


Last semester, the average class size 
was increased from 20 to 25 stu- 
dents, and some NECC faculty 
members have said these higher 
numbers hinder students’ success in 
first-level developmental courses. 
Gene Wintner, assistant profes- 
sor, department of developmental 
studies, said many of the students in 
the developmental courses came 
from the lower 10 percent of their 
high schools and included learning— 
disabled, vocational, hearing-im- 
paired, bilingual and ESL (English 
as a second language) students. 
“In developmental courses, I 
believe it’s important that these 
students get extra attention and feel 
the teacher has some degree of 
personal involvement,” he said. 
More efficient: John Dimitry, 
NECC president, said he asked to 
have the average number of students 
per classroom raised because it cre- 
ates efficiency in regards to the 
utilization of faculty. 
“With more students in a class- 
room, a course that might cost 


average increase detrimental in first-level developmental courses 


$6,000 to teach can be decreased by 
8 or 9 percent,” he said. “In effect, 
you’ve increased income without 
changing the tuition rate.” 

More personal: Wintner pro- 
posed the limit in developmental 
courses be set at 20 students per 
class. 

“When the class size gets too 
big, we lose that personal connec- 
tion,” he said. “As a teacher, I feel 
that when the course size increases, 
I don’t know my students as indi- 
viduals and they feel I’m less ac- 
cessible.” 

Lisa Tavares, liberal arts, said she 
required more help in develop- 
mental courses. 

“I always work better in a small 
group or one-on-one,” she said. 
“If you don’t understand some- 
thing, it’s important to get that 
individual attention.” 

David Kelley, chairperson, divi- 
sion of instructional development, 
said he supported the concept of 
setting a class limit for developmen- 
tal courses, but added that some 
flexibility is also needed. 

~ Choices: “At times, you’ll have 
a class that will be at the point of 


Luck o’ the Irish 


Shamrocks and shillelaghs | 


St.Patrick’s Day, celebrated on March 17, honors 
“\eeland's patron saint who died on that day in 461. 
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By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


The neglecting of Hispanics’ needs, racial 
tension and a major riot in Lawrence are a 
direct result of Lawrence Mayor Kevin 


So said Ralph Carrero, the first Hispanic 
elected official in Lawrence, ata recent NECC 
lecture sponsored by the Hispanic cultural 


The school committee member accused 


File photo 


John R. Dimitry 


“We've been ham- 
mered,” he said. “If 
you lay people off; you 
reduce enrollment and 
revenue. Students 
generate money and 
are crucial to our 
environment.” 


being overloaded, but there won’t 
be enough students for a new ses- 
sion,” he said. “Do you let the class 
run at 24 or create a new section of 
four? That’s totally inefficient.” 

Wintner said a personal level is 
needed with the students. 

“I think there is a correlation 
between class size and failing,” he 
said. “I’m not suggesting this is the 
only factor, but we’re getting a 
higher failure rate and lower grade 
distribution.” 


minorities.” 


Since the increase began, 
Wintner said he has looked over his 
own class lists and has found more 
students either quitting or receiving 
F’s and D’s. 

“We have avoided the massive 
lecture classes,” he said. “The sense 
of personal element is valuable.” 

Large classes: Wintner said 
seeing 25-30 people in a classroom 
affects the students. 

“This becomes just another large 
class they’re used to seeing in high 


Carrero accuses Sullivan in lecture 


Says Lawrence mayor has neglected the city’s sizeable Hispanic community 


thse 
in, 


ig Sullivan and former Lawrence mayor John 
Buckley’s administration of never addressing 
the Hispanic community’s needs, but rather 
the needs of their constituency, the elderly. 
Neglecting needs: “All Buckley’s admin- 
istration did for 12 years was to develop 
housing for the elderly,” Carrero said. 
“Through the Sullivan administration, he 
(Sullivan) appealed to the constituency, the 

elderly, while neglecting the needs of the , 

; = ea Carrerosaid the needs of the vastinflux _ 

Ina telephone interview, Sullivan said his _ BSP ts sued on page 5) 


administration is not neglecting the His- 
panic community, but rather treating 
“everyone fairly.” The mayor cited the 
growing bilingual capability in the police 
department as proof. 

“I don’t know what evidence Carrero 
is pointing to,” Sullivan said. “When you 
bring up accusations, you should back it 
up with facts. If not, it’s just political 
rhetoric.” 


school, and they think they’re not 
going to make it,” he said. “Many 
students are reluctant to participate 
at all.” 

R. D. Greenwood, liberal arts, 
said having more students in a 
classroom made it harder to get 
help. 

“In larger classes, teachers can’t 
always give as much individual at- 
tention,” he said. “I need the extra 
help.” 

Possibilities exist: Wintner 
believes these students can succeed 
and said ifthey couldn’t, itwouldn’t 
matter what the teachers did. 

“The more the student. has an 
idea the teacher knows who he is, 
the more likely he is to persevere.” 

Patricia McDermott, chairper- 
son, department of developmental 
studies, said to help students suc- 
ceed, more individual conferences 
were needed. 

“We’re trying to help students 
establish asense of confidence,” she 
said. “Ifyou can’t do that, students 
feel defeated and inadequate.” 

Budget concerns: Dimitry also 
said budgeting reasons caused him 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Larger class sizes 
hurt some students 


College should consider reducing class size 


A proposal that would limit average class 
size in first-level developmental courses 
to 20 students is a reasonable one and 
should be seriously considered by ad- 
ministrators. 

Although the average class size was 
increased to 25 students last semester to 
bring additional tuition to the college, 
some faculty members say larger classes 
could be detrimental to students’ success 
in these courses. 

Students with basic skills tend to need 
their teachers’ individual attention and 
with the larger classes, they aren’t always 
getting it. 

While the motivation behind this in- 
crease was reasonable, first-level students 
often come to NECC with minimal abili- 
ties, some barely able to read, write or 
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add. 

These students probably never received 
the individual attention they needed and 
should be given that opportunity here. 
Without it, they might once again fall 
through the educational cracks. 

Also, these students could potentially 
start to feel lost and either have to repeat 
the course or dropout, costing the college 
money. 

During these troubling economic 
times, administrators must continue to 
find new ways to raise needed revenue, 
but not at the students’ academic ex- 
pense. 


Gays should be allowed 
to march in Boston parade 


Organizers of the Boston St. Patrick’s 
Day parade seem to be suffering from 
mild cases of homophobia. The disquali- 
fication of gay and lesbian groups in the 
parade is an outright tragedy. 

The South Boston Allied War Veter- 
ans Council, the group which organizes 
the event, has decided to keep the Irish— 
American Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Pride 
Committee out of the parade because 
they fear the gay presence would threaten 
public safety. 

The gay group has already promised 
not to make this a political event. They 

have agreed not to pass out pamphlets or 
condoms. This leaves the war council in 
a tight spot because its true colors will be 
exposed for the whole world to see. 

The groups who wish to march are 
very Irish and very proud of it. What 
makes Irish heterosexuals more Irish than 
homosexuals is the $64,000 question. 

The committee’s narrowmindedness 
and the support they appear to be re- 
ceiving are signs of America’s growing 
homophobic attitude. What these people, 
or any people for that matter, do behind 
closed doors is their business and nobody 
else’s. 

St. Patrick’s Day is a celebration for 
the Irish, a day where they get to show 
off their heritage and their pride. Not 
allowing an entire group to enjoy and 
participate in these festivities is both 
wrong and foolish. 

The gay group that wants to march in 


the parade is not an organization of 


radicals. It is simply a cross-section of the 
gay community. They are obviously fed 
up with the way they are being treated, 


but they continue to act with the same 
dignity that the Council is lacking. 

When the parade turned from a cel- 
ebration of the Irish heritage into a po- 
litical farce nobody is really sure. But one 
thing is for sure, the public, when told 
the facts, will see that the council is 
nothing but a bunch of gutless wonders. 

The gay group simply wants to march 
in the parade, just like all of the other 
groups marching. The other groups 
marching must consist of at least some 
homosexuals, but they have not made it 
public, so that is OK for the Council. 

It is almost laughable when the com- 
mittee attempts to make it sound like 
they are making their decision based on 
religious beliefs. In that case, perhaps the 
Council should find all ofthe people who 
had premarital sex and boot them out of 
the parade, too. 

Last year, the committee is certain to 
point out, some gay groups acted irre- 
sponsibility during the New York St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, but the council is 
looking for more of the same if they 
continue to alienate an entire group of 
fellow Irish-Americans. If they agree to 
behave within the guidelines of the pa- 
rade, which they have already done, they 
should be able to take part in this celebra- 
tion. 

The only logical reason for the 
council’s actions is the fact that they are 
homophobic. Their decision has nothing 
to do with religion or anything else ex- 
cept their own fears. They should grow 
up and realize that gays and lesbians are 
just as Irish as they are, and the gays and 
lesbians obviously have more class. 
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Valley melting pot 


New students from many different cultures 
thrive in Lawrence community college campus 


By POE MARIO O’NORIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Inasmall city like Lawrence (65,000 people), 
the integration of many people at a commu- 
nity college makes quite an impact. 

It is in many ways a “melting pot,” two 
words which refer to the blend of races in the 
United States. This process will continue 
through the association of many nationalities 
of people from throughout the world. They 
think of this nation as the home of opportu- 
nity and freedom. America is a place where 
they can meet new horizons. 

In the Lawrence campus, for example, 
blacks and Caucasians, Latin Americans, ori- 
entals, and Arabs have a chance to share 
different cultures and beliefs. 

Asked “How do you feel sharing class- 
rooms with people from different countries?” 
Victor Iraheta, from El Salvador, said, “Itis a 
great experience. Herein the Lawrence Cam- 
pus we learn from each other. I had learned 
many things from some of these people. I 
have friends of many nationalities and I get 
along with all of them.” 

Ana Heredia, from the Dominican Re- 
public, said, “It doesn’t bother me sharing 
classrooms with people from other countries. 
I talk to these people when I have the op- 
portunity. I don’t feel as a stranger among 
them. This is a great opportunity in my life to 
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learn about how people from other countries 
look like and how their cultures differ from 
my people’s culture.” 

Celia Rodriguez, from Puerto Rico, said, 
“Don Francisco, a Spanish TV comedian, 
often says, ‘We, Spanish, are separated by the 
distance, but united by the same language.’ 
That expression makes me feel proud of my 
first language, which is Spanish. Neverthe- 
less, I study English at the Lawrence campus 
because I am trying to gain respect from other 
groups. English is necessary in order for any- 
one to feel comfortable among Americans 
and other nationalities which already have 
skills in English communication. I invite the 
Spanish community to study English. We 
may gain more respect and better under- 
standing from other groups.” 

Doung Meas, from Phnom Penh, Cam- 
bodia, said, “I never had a problem in this 
campus. People here are very understandable. 
However, the environment often becomes 
boring for me, because sometimes I feel like 
I want to speak Cambodian to someone... The 
majority in my class is made of Hispanics , and 
when they speak Spanish, they get me con- 
fused. A few of them speak very good English, 
and it provides an opportunity to learn a few 
words every day from them.” 


Lawrence students 
push for bus route 


An open letter to student government: 

I would like to express the necessity of 
inter—-campus transportation between 
Lawrence and Haverhill. Some of the stu- 
dents have to study in Lawrence and on the 
same day they have to go to Haverhill. They 
don’t have transportation, and they have to 
pay bus fare. 

The bus drive takes an hour to get to 
Haverhill. If we had a bus going directly to 
NECC, it would be easier for us because we 
could be at Haverhill in 25 or 30 minutes. We 
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wouldn’t have to wait too long. It would 
make it convenient and easy for students to 
travel from one campus to another without 
wasting time, and also save them some money. 
Thank you, 

Claribel Melendez 

student senator of Lawrence campus 


(also signed by 149 students) 


Student criticizes gay group 
for wanting to march in parade 


To the editor, 

It is pleasing to see that someone is finally 
standing up to the increasingly vocal 
homofacist groups that are trying to force 
acceptance of their unnatural behavior. Iam 
referring, of course, to the South Boston St. 
Patrick’s Day Parade director’s exclusion of 
homosexual groups. 

Once again, gay and lesbian groups are 
attempting to justify their perverse lifestyle by 
exercising their “freedom of choice” to dis- 
rupt or destroy other’s freedoms. In recent 
times, we have seen the sodomists exercising 
their rights by disrupting church services in 
New York (so much for freedom of religion), 
displaying photographs of crucifixes in jars of 
urine (your tax dollars at work), and destroy- 
ing public property in California. Now, the 


sodomists want to exercise their right to 
disrupt the St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 
The parade is a celebration of St. Patrick, 
a Christian and Saint of the Catholic Church. 
It is not a celebration of a lifestyle of deviant 
sexual behavior. The homosexual lifestyle is 
incapable of reproduction. Its sex acts involve 
degradation and pain, neither of which is 
conducive to one’s physical or psychological 
well-being, which would explain the high 
percentage of mental disorders and sexually 
transmitted diseasesamong homosexuals. This 
lifestyle has no place in a celebration for a 
Saint. The directors of the parade are fully 
justified in their efforts to exclude homo- 
sexual groups. 
Dennis Murphy, 
NECC history major 
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By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The First Amendment of the Constitution 
protects the right to peacefully protest, but 
not to harass. Perhaps the groups that be- 
leaguer women as they enter abortion clinics 
should remember that. 

Every American has a birth right to have 
opinions. Unfortunately, people on one side 
of the abortion issue do not believe that the 
other side’s opinions are worth much. 

Recently, a pro-choice supporter in the C- 
Building lobby was verbally attacked by pro- 
life supporters for quietly sitting at her desk 
with pamphlets and handouts for anybody 
who wanted them. The woman may be ac- 
customed to this treatment, but that does not 
make it right. 

Controversial issue: Both sides of this 
very touchy issue have valid arguments, but 
the public only hears one side because the 
other side is too busy yelling and harassing 
women around the country. Not all pro-life 


supporters are radicals who stand outside of 


abortion clinics for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing women feel miserable about themselves, 
but the people who do, give the entire move- 
ment a bad name. 

‘These groups must realize the women 
walking into the clinics have already thought 
about the consequences of their actions and 
have considered all of their. options. An 
abortion is not something a woman decides 
to do overnight. This is most likely one of the 
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Abortion foes 
harass women 


Pro-life groups should concentrate 
on message rather than intimidation 


_ From the Hip 


toughest decisions a woman will ever make. It 
is not always what she wants to do; it is, quite 
possibly, necessary. Protesters probably do 
not even think about the effects they might 
have on a young woman getting an abortion. 

The groups that claim to be moral and 
correct by opposing abortions do not seem to 
mind that they are abusing a fellow human 
being every time they taunt a woman. The 
woman at NECC was simply passing out 
literature about her group. If the opposing 
side would do the same, maybe they would 
get their message across more effectively. 

Losing support: If the group’s goal is to 
alienate as many people as possible by not 
focusing its attention on the issue, and instead 
focusing on harassment, it has succeeded. 
They must understand that nobody wants to 
have an abortion. It is not enjoyable for the 
mother or anyone else involved. Every time a 
woman is harassed at an abortion clinic or an 
abortion clinic is closed because of pressure 
from pro-life groups, pro—lifers lose support- 
ers throughout the country. 

Protesters can picket all they want, and 
they can chant and gather as often as they 
wish; however, they cross a very serious line 
when they verbally harass any women enter- 
ing a clinic to have an abortion. Something 


_must be done to stop these actions or other 


groups will decide it is OK to harass people 
who are doing something completely legal. 


How do you feel about anti-abortion protesters? 


James Capra, liberal arts © 

“I believe they have gone a little 
overboard. They have taken away a 
right that God has given to all of us 
for freedom of-choice. They should 
present their views in amore peaceful 
way.” 


Michelle Dryver, office skills cer- 
tificate 

“T think if that’s what makes them 
happy, then that’s their choice. I 
don’t have a problem with it. They 
have a right to show their opinions 
just like everybody else.” 


Vuong Nguyen, engineering 
“I think they have the right to say 
what they want to say. We cannot’ 
ask somebody to stop saying 
something they want to say.” 


Michael Pierce photos. 


reasons.” 


Anastasia Zaharias, visitor 

“T don’t think these people should 
be protesting, because the women 
having abortions may have good 


Cyvele Dupuis, liberal arts 

“I don’tagree with them at all. lam 
definitely pro—choice. If these pro- 
testers get. abortion made illegal, 
women will be forced to get unsafe 
abortions.” 


El campo Estudiantil cig Lawrence 


Por POE MARIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


En una ciudad tan pequena como Lawrence 
(65,000 habitantes), la integracién de 
diferentes razas en una universidad (Com- 
munity College), constituye un impacto: 

En varios aspectos, dicha universidad se 
convierte en punto de alianza, ya que alli se 
encuentran a diario diferentes nacionalidades. 
Este proceso de integracion habra de continuar 


a través de la unidad de varias nacionalidades 


de todas partes del mundo. Esa gente ve a esta 
nacion comoala ‘Roma de las oportunidades’ 
y lalibertad. Los Estados Unidos constituyen 
para ellos el pais donde se puede explorar 
nuevos horizontes. 

En el campo de Lawrence, por ejemplo, 
caucasos y negros, latinoamericanos, orientales 
y arabes han encontrado la oportunidad de 
compartir sus costumbres y credos. 

Al preguntar: “ ?Cémo se siente usted al 


compartir aulas con personas de diferentes 
paises?” Victor Iraheta, de El. Salvador, 
contesto: “Es una gran experiencia. Aqui ¢n 
el campo universitario de. Lawrence aprende 
uno del otro. He ganado mucho conocimiento 
al tratar a esas personas. Tengo amigos de 
distintas nacionalidades con los cuales me 
llevo muy bien.” 


Ana Heredia, dela Republica uiiaenta . 
. expreso: “No és molestia el compartir aulas 
con gente de otres paises. Yo hablo con esas- 


personas cuando tengo la oportunidad. No 


me siento extranjera entre esa gente. Estaes — 


una gran oportunidad en mi vida para aprender 
a definir las facciones de esas personas, y a 
entender las diferencias y afinidades de sus 
culturas con la de mi gente”. 

Celia Rodriguez, de Puerto Rico, expuso: 
“Don Francisco, el comediante hispano de 
television, dice a menudo: ‘Separados por la 
distancia y unidos por el mismo idioma’. Esa 
expresion me enorgullece en relaci6n a mi 


primeridioma, que es el espanol. No obstante, 
yo estudio inglés en en campo universitario de 
Lawrence debido a que. eso abre el-camino 
para ganar respeto de otros grupos. El inglés 
es necesario, de manera que uno pueda sentirse 
a gusto entre los estadounidenses y otras 


nacionalidades que.ya tienen destreza para- 
comunicarse eninglés. Exhortoalacomunidad _ 


hispana a estudiar inglés. De tal modo, se nos 
podria considerar mejor y podriamos llegar a 
mejor entendimiento con otros grupos”. 
*Doung Meas, de Phnom Penh, Camboya, 
explica: “Nunca he pasado por algtin 
contratiempo en este campo universitario. La 
gente aquies tratable. Sin embargo, amenudo 
el ambiente me aburre; a veces siento el deseo 
de hablar camboyano con alguien. Hay poca 
gente de Camboya aqui. La mayoria en mi 
clase la constituyen hispanos, con los cuales 
me llevo bien, pero cuando éstos comienzan 
a hablar espafiol, me encuentro solo y 
confundido. Muchos de ellos hablan bien el 


inglés, lo. cual es oportuno para aprender 
algunas palabras cada dia”. 

Alexandra Rodriguez, de la Republica 
Dominicana, nos responde: “Me siento 
orgullosa por compartir aulas con otras razas 
aqui, en el campo universitario de Lawrence; 


tenemés una meta comun: educacién. Ellos y 


yo somos el mundo. Es interesante aprender 
de nuestros valores reciprocamente. Tengo 
amigos de varias nacionalidades: Son gente 
buena que me inspira BN ele Se de manera 
cortés” 


Ana ‘Henao? 


“No es molestia el compartir 
aulas con gente de otros paises. 
Yo hablo con esas personas ~ 
cuando tengo la oportunidad. 
No me siento extranjera entre 
esa gente”. 
TEAL 
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College-wide writing 


Science, math writing assignments proposed 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


Job seeking college graduates frequently have poor writing 
skills, a speaker from North Shore Community College said 
recently when addressing NECC faculty and staff. 

Marion Bailey, coordinator of the Writing Across the 
Curriculum(WAC) program at North Shore Community 
College, said colleges must work harder at teaching students 
to write well. 

Herschool is one of many around the country establishing 
a WAC program, wherein courses traditionally not associated 
with writing, such as math and science, include an increased 
focus on writing skills to improve student’s use of English. 
Bailey recently joined Frances Shirley, WAC program director 
at Wheaton College, in presenting the program to NECC 
faculty and staff, who are considering establishing a similar 
program here. 

Negative reaction: Bailey said North Shore students re- 
acted with skepticism to the idea of being assigned papers in 
non-English courses. 

“The woman who taught radiation technology at my 
school had students come up to her and complain that they 
had difficulty with writing assignments,” she said. “But she 
persevered and stuck to it. In order for students to learn their 
trade, they have to write about it.” 

Shirley agreed that students have more to gain than an 
increased skill in writing. 

“Students can use writing as a learning tool,” she said. 

Shirley said there were often conflicts among faculty when 
students passing English courses would pass in poorly written 
papers in other courses. The teachers receiving the papers 
would complain to the English department teachers, saying 


her school, with a tutor program to help those with writing 
problems. Some NECC faculty members expressed skepticism 
about the student’s reception of the plan. 

“T remember when I was in grad school, I would break out 
inacold sweat at the thought of writing papers,” said Corinne 
Grise, chairperson, division of mathematics. “I would avoid 
classes I knew had alot of writing. I know many of my students 
feel the same way. They’re terrified of writing.” 

Slow process: Shirley said many students are intimidated 
by writing and that the solution may be to implement an 
informal writing program to start with, leading into more 
formal papers. 

“Students often write better when they aren’t getting 
graded,” she said. “Having students write journals may be the 
way to get them to be more comfortable writing. From there, 
the teacher can lead into more formal essays.” 


Catherine Sanderson, professor, department of English, 
said the program can benefit students in many ways. 

“Whatever people study, they learn better by writing about 
it,” she said. “We tend to think that writing is not that 
important in our personal lives, but itis ttemendously important 
in the workplace.” 

She said many students have something to gain from the 
program. 

“We’re trying to make the students more literate and the 
faculty, too. Part of our attempt is to offer the employers 
better students.” 

Catherine Pirri, chairperson, math department, said she 
thought math students would benefit greatly from the pro- 
gram. 

Improves learning: “I think it’s a wonderful idea,” she 
said. “Writing gives the students a more accustomed familiarity 
of the material.” 

When asked how the department would handle the prob- 
lem of teachers who are unfamiliar with English as a part of 
their curriculum, she said, “We would have to talk about it.” 

James Brown, associate professor, mathematics depart- 
ment, also said he likes the idea. 

“Tt would help students to crystallize their ideas,” he said. 
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across 
curriculum 
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GUEST SPEAKER 
Frances Shirley, 
right, talks about in- 
corporating writing 
assignments into all 
college subject areas 


they were not doing their job. 


“Students feel they have to try to write well in English 
courses, but notin other courses,” he said. “They would come 
over and complain to me about it, and I would tell them that 


the students had done fine work for me.” 


To solve the problem, a WAC program was established at 


with Eleanor Hope— 
McCarthy, professor, 
English department. 


Class sizes increase — from page one 


to ask for the increase in the class average. 

He said the college was hit with its most 
serious budget reduction ever and it lost 15 
percent of its state appropriation. 

“We’ve been hammered,” he said. “I 
didn’t want to cut enrollment or lay off 
faculty. If you lay people off, you reduce 
enrollment and revenue. Students generate 
money and are crucial to our environment.” 

Affected budget: Nancy Nickerson, pro- 
fessor, department of developmental studies, 


said overloading classrooms can also affect 
the budget in a negative way. 

“If students fail and drop out, I don’t 
think the college will enjoy losing all of those 
FTEs (full-time equivalence, the method the 
college uses to figure its budget),” she said. 

Wintner said he didn’t think his proposal 
asked a lot of the president and the adminis- 
tration, however. 

“Despite concerns of efficiency and fi- 
nances, I’m hoping the president will see that 


this is important,” he said. “My hope is he’ll 
pass the proposal in recognition of the need 


to have a good developmental program.” 

No easy solution: Although Kelley said 
flexibility was needed in setting course limits, 
he said no simple rules could be applied to 
solve the problem. 

“It’s a very complicated and complex is- 
sue,” he said. “Flexibility is needed. We have 
to look at the whole picture, not just one 
piece.” 


He also said students with basic—skill defi- 
ciencies tend to progress at a much slower rate 
in classes with a higher number of students 
because they receive less individual attention. 

Wintner said 13 out of 30 students from 
one course he taught in the fall had to repeat 
it. 

“There will always be people who have to 
repeat courses, but I’m attributing the higher 
numbers to the lack of attention they’re re- 
ceiving,” he said. 


Abortion controversy — {rom page one 


showed up in opposition. 

“Baby killers” was written on most of the 
signs announcing her lobbying event, she 
said. A sign tacked up over one of her pro- 
motional posters read, “You choose! Don’t 
get pregnant, so you don’t have to kill.” 

Infanticide?: Napoleon said one woman 
holding a plastic baby doll approached her at 
her lobbying table and asked her to hold it. 

“She asked me, ‘How can you killa baby?’ 
I told her I had no problem with aborting a 
fetus; it’s not a baby. A fetus is not a human 
life. It cannot support itself independently 
outside of a woman’s body.” 

James Gustafson, professor, department 
of foreign languages, philosophy and reli- 
gion, and adviser to the Open Door Christian 
Fellowship, said he cannot speak for the reli- 
gious club, but personally believes life begins 
at conception. 

Gustafson said pro-choice groups tend to 
use “dehumanizing euphemisms” for life in 
the womb and often call an unborn child 
“fetal tissue or the product of conception” to 
mislead the public. 

Ideological clash: “Pro—choice people are 
not for the informed choice; they don’t ac- 
knowledge what it is that a woman’s killing,” 
he said. “Pro-choice people have a narrow 
band of choice. They offer no choice for the 
father or the fetus.” 

Still, he is against a total ban on abortion 
and believes it should be allowed only in cases 
of “true tragic moral choice, when doctors 
must choose between the fetus or mother; 
under severe hardship due to rape or incest; or 


when there is absolute knowledge of severe 
deformity.” 

Jillian, who withheld her last name, par- 
ticipates in Operation Rescue, a pro-life group 
that pickets the homes and clinics of physicians 
who perform abortions. 

She said a fetal heart beat is detectable by 
the time most abortions are performed, and 
abortion equals murder. 

End misuse: NECC mental health tech- 
nology major Jim Garner said because abor- 
tion rights can be abused, he believes they 
should be limited. 

“T grew up in South Carolina, around a 
bunch of girls that got pregnant, got an 
abortion, got pregnant, got an abortion,” he 
said. “It shouldn’t be used for birth control.” 

Garner said the law shouldn’t allow it 
more than once for each woman, except in 
cases involving a life threat to the mother, 
rape or incest, but he realizes the difficulty in 
enforcing a quota system. 

Napoleon said some women do take 
abortion for granted, but the problem should 
be dealt with by educating young people 
about birth control. 

Unplanned pregnancies: NECC business 
major Demetrio Leonardo said he supports 
abortion rights because it’s a woman’s choice, 
and abortion can provide a safety-net for 
human error, 

“Girls make mistakes,” he said. “Too many 
young girls are having kids. Babies are having 
babies. People are having sex without pro- 
tection.” 

Gustafson said abortion is the easy answer, 


but the money going toward it could be 
channeled into programs helping mothers 
bring their pregnancies to term for adoption. 

He said while anyone can become a par- 
ent, mountains of red tape hinder people 
from adopting a child and more lax adoption 
laws would help. 

Keep options open: Napoleon said finan- 
cial, mental and health reasons can hinder a 
woman from bringing a pregnancy to term, 
and it should remain the decision of each 
woman for whatever reason, whether or not 
to get an abortion. 

She said ideas for abortion limits spring 
from many men believing women are incapable 
of making their own decisions. She said while 
many men support her efforts at NECC and 
the movement does have male members, 
most are “anti-choice.” 

“It’s a woman’s decision whether or not to 
keep a child,” said NECC general studies 
major Brenda Adams. “Abortion should re- 
main legal to keep it medically safe, to avoid 
‘back—alley’ abortions.” 

Napoleon said she wonders what pro-life 
groups will say when restrictions turn women 
to die in unregulated, black—market abor- 
tions. 

Injuries either way: Gustafson said there 
may be some regression to that practice, but 
one can find anecdotal evidence of tragedies 
on both sides of the issue. Pro-lifers can find 
people who were sterilized or hurtin abortion 
clinics today, he said. 

Relative to today’s professionally staffed 
abortion clinics, more women were injured 


from operations by unlicensed, illegal abor- 
tionists when many states greatly restricted 
the procedure, before the Supreme Court’s 
Roe v. Wade decision in 1973. States were 
then forced to let women and their doctors 
pursue abortions within the first three months 
of pregnancy. 

“Most women in Mass. Choice (a pro— 
choice organization Napoleon belongs to) 
speak of Roe v. Wade in the past tense,” she 
said. 

During three terms of Republican presi- 
dents, Supreme Court nominations have been 
conservative compared to the more liberal 
court that decided Roe v. Wade. Itis expected 
that the court will overturn, or somehow 
expand, the limits states have on restricting 
abortions after the presidential election in 
November. 

Courts rule: Napoleon said the conserva- 
tive court will hinder any president’s pro— 
choice efforts, but for her, this is still a one- 
issue election. She said Tsongas, Harkin and 
Brown have the best records for supporting 
pro-choice efforts. 

Pro—choice groups will hold a major rally 
in Washington on April 5. NECC Students 
for Choice is looking for people interested in 
making the trip, and Mass. Choice will be 
chartering buses, she said. 

Napoleon said she is planning forums for 
the NECC group and hopes to bring a speaker 
to the college in the near future who will 
contrast the views of pro-life speaker, Dr. 
Mildred Fay Jefferson, whom the Open Door 
Christian Fellowship sponsored last semester. 
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Carrero — from page one 


of minorities, predominately His- 
panics over the years, have not been 
addressed by the Sullivan adminis- 
tration. 

“Back in 1980, Hispanics made 
up 25 to 30 percent of Lawrence’s 
population, and still the city did not 
address the needs of that minority 
group that settled in the city,” 
Carrero said. 

Large percentage: Carrero said 
Sullivan and Buckley managed to 
get re-elected by appealing to the 
elderly, which make up a large per- 
centage of the voters in Lawrence. 

Sullivan said receiving a strong 
percentage of the votes proved he 
appealed to all groups in the city. 

“T don’t know how you can tar- 
get a certain population to get re— 
elected,” he said. “If I catered just 
to the elderly, I wouldn’t have been 
elected.” 

According to the 1990 U‘S. 
Census, Lawrence is over 40 per- 
cent Hispanic. Carrero and other 
city officials say this is an inaccurate 
percentage and believe the actual 
percentage is closer to 60 percent. 

Favoritism: The Sullivan ad- 
ministration is neglecting the north 
side of Lawrence, where the majority 
of Hispanics reside, while appealing 
to the more affluent south side of 
the city, Carrero said to a group of 
mostly Hispanic students in the 
Bentley Library conference center. 

Carrero said the mayor’s unwill- 
ingness to address Hispanics’ needs 
was evident in his first campaign 
message: “Give the city back to the 
people.” 

“That sent a clear message that 
he doesn’t want any immigrants in 


the city,” Carrero said. “But rather, 
he (Sullivan) wanted to give the city 
back to the people who had it to 
begin with.” 

“Basically he (Sullivan) brought 
out the worst in people,” Carrero 
said. “He was appealing to the eld- 
erly vote and made sure he drove 
those people (Hispanics) out.” 

Racial tension: In August 1984, 
a racial dispute sparked a major riot 
in Lawrence. Carrero said this was a 
direct result of Sullivan's adminis- 
tration, and the attitudes created in 
the early ’80s. 

Sullivan said Carrero’s remarks 
are typical liberal accusations for 
blaming the mayor of a city. 

“Carrero should have denounced 
the people who were violent (re- 
ferring to the riot), instead of using 
a crutch for them by making these 
accusations.” 

Playing into fears: Sullivan said 
he believes Carrero has played into 
the fear and the stereotypes of mi- 
norities having an Anglo—mayor. 

“To depict me like this was a 
racist Comment in reverse,” Sullivan 
said. 

Carrero made a correlation be- 
tween Lawrence High School’s 
second highest dropout rate in the 
state and the city’s high crime rate. 
He said 20 and 24 percent of the 
city’s freshman and sophomore class 
dropped out last year. Carrero said 
the city did not consider education 
a priority and feels their decision 
not to prioritize it was racially mo- 
tivated. 

“Because the education system 
in Lawrence is predominately His- 
panic, the current leadership chose 
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to neglect it,” he said. “They felt 
their priorities were investing out- 
side of the city. As a result, they’re 
killing their own community.” 

Politically motivated: Sullivan 
said Carrero’s statements could be 
politically motivated. 

“It probably sounded good,” 
Sullivan said. “I’m not sure if these 
were political statements. Maybe 
this was a way for him to be all 
things for all people.” 

Carrero said if the city does not 
address the education system’s 
needs, the community’s needs, as a 
whole, will never be addressed. 

“What are these dropouts doing 
on the streets?” he said. “They’re 
doing crime. We have let our edu- 
cation system go straight down the 
tubes.” 

Addressing problems: As a 
school committeeman, he said he 
will address the high dropout rate, 
teen pregnancy problem and will be 
constantly “banging on the mayor’s 
door, telling him he must invest in 
education.” 

Inatelephone interview, Carrero 
said the Sullivan administration will 
be looked uponas the worst admin- 
istration in Lawrence’s history be- 
cause of its lack of vision and refusal 
to engage the minority population. 

“Are we better off now than we 
were eight years ago,” he said. “No. 
They have pulled the city down by 
not trying to engage the minority 
population.” 

Future mayor?: Although 
Lawrence has a significant minority 
population, Carrero is the only His- 
panic elected official. In due time, 
Hispanics will have major political 


Making waves 


SCHOOL COMMITTEEMAN Ralph Carrero slams mayor Sullivan. 


power in Lawrence, he said. 

Many Hispanics feel Carrero has 
opened many avenues for minori- 
ties and consider him a viable may- 
oral candidate in 93. Carrero did 
not rule out the possibility. 

“I will strongly consider running 
for mayor if I’m called upon by the 


File photo 


people and if they view my plans 
favorably,” Carrero said. 


Carrero told the group of His- 
panics, “You as immigrants must 
get involved in the political process. 
It will take time. Ifyou don’t, people 
will make decisions for you.” 
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Observer Campus News 6 
Red Cross hopes 
to attract donors 


Demand for blood supplies increases; 
Campus drive more important than ever 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Red Cross will hold a blood drive in the 
student center lounge, on March 30 from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Red cross recruitment specialist Bob Poucel 
said each year the NECC blood drive goal is 
set at 40 donors, but only 20 to 30 donations 
are received. The responsibilities of work, 
school and home for commuter students 
make it hard for willing donors to find the 
time. Donating blood is worth finding the 
time, however, he said. 

“Giving blood provides the best oppor- 
tunity, in the shortest amount of time, to save 
another life,” Poucel said. 

Many have given up this opportunity, with 
only 5 percent of eligible donors actually 
contributing to the blood supply. Last Oc- 
tober, the Red Cross experienced a three- 
month shortage, postponing all elective sur- 
geries and three liver transplants. In the 
Northeast region of New England alone, 150 


hospitals must be supplied with 1 ,200 units of 


blood a day. 

Keeping some alive: “The most impor- 
tant thing to realize is how many people need 
the blood to survive,” Poucel said. “Many 
people do not believe such a situation could 


Many affected 


“Giving blood provides the 
best opportunity, in the short- 
est amount of time, to save 
another life,” Poucel said. 


ever happen to them.” 

According to Poucel, if every eligible do- 
nor gave the maximum of six times a year, 
there would never be another blood shortage; 
however, with current attitudes about giving, 
he does not see this happening soon. 

“It’s like voting; people think their vote 
does not count, but it does,” Poucel said. 
“Come inand give; don’t leave it to someone 
cise. 

Ignorance about the blood-giving process 
may keep some donors away, Poucel said. 
According to Poucel, the entire procedure 
takes approximately an hour, beginning with 
donor registration. Then a brief medical his- 
tory is taken and a short physical is given to 
check donor eligibility. The donor is asked to 
read a brief pamphlet and is then ready to 
donate. Drawing blood takes from eight to 
10 minutes. Following a short back rub, the 
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donor will spend 15 minutes at the canteen 
station, replenishing the body’s liquids. Each 
donation is drawn with a new needle, which 
is then disposed of. 

Safety assured: “The AIDS scare may shy 
people away, but there is absolutely, posi- 
tively no way a person can contract any disease 
from giving blood,” Poucel said. 

The AIDS scare creates a serious dilemma 
for the Red Cross. While keeping donors 
away, it has added to the 2 percent increase in 
transfusions, he said. 

The demand for donations will be even 


greater in the near future. In the coming 
months, the Red Cross will retool all stations 
with new equipment and technology. For 
areas like Massachusetts, where technology is 
already more advanced, shutdowns will only 
last about a week. In places like Ohio, shut- 
downs could last eight weeks. During the 
shutdowns, other stations will have to take on 
the extra demands for blood, he said. 

Walk-in donors are welcome at the NECC 
blood drive, but donations made by ap- 
pointmentare preferred. Contact Sue Smulski 
in F-113 for details. 


Disabled not ‘confined to wheelchair’ 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


During open discussion ata recent social club 
meeting, the subject of terminology in ref- 
erence to disabled persons became the main 
topic. 

“The expression ‘confined toa wheelchair’ 
makes me feel like I’m in prison,” said Robin 
McCarthy, social club member. “My wheel- 
chair is my freedom.” 

Using correct language in any situation is 
important in order to communicate intelli- 
gently and to portray the correct impression, 
said Linda Comeau, social club adviser. Em- 
ploying current terminology when referring 
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to or talking with disabled persons is impor- 
tant as well. 

Negative connotations: Terms such as - 
cripple, invalid, retard, crazy, deaf, dumb, 
wheelchair—bound and others aren’t current 
and portray negative opinions. Words like 
disabled, differently able, hearing or sight 
impaired, mentally /emotionally disabled and 
wheelchair—user reflect a more positive atti- 
tude and better use of intelligent language, 
Comeau said. 

Knowing the correct words is not enough. 
It is important to be able to use them in 
conversation, Comeau said. 

For example, people should not say, “Mr. 
Lee is a crippled teacher and confined to a 
wheelchair. All of his students are normal.” 
Instead, they should say, “Mr. Lee isa teacher 


with a disability. He is a wheelchair—user. All 
of his students are non-disabled.” 

Disabled people should not be referred to 

s “poor unfortunates” or “afflicted,” for 
they are just as active and able as most people. 
They are simply differently able, Comeau 
said. 

Active member: Doug Ewing, social club 
president, skis, camps, scuba—dives, canoes, 
ice skates, races, kayaks, hikes and plays bas- 
ketball. He has been offered a chance to play 
on an ice hockey team. He is paralyzed from 
the rib-—cage down. 

“(The disabled) have adapted to just about 
every sport,” Ewing said. “Keeping busy has 
helped me to cope and be able to go out and 
be physical. I wasn’t this involved in sports 
before my accident.” 


Paralegal plans pinning ceremony, guest speaker 


By LYNDA BROCHU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The paralegal club is planning its annual 

pinning ceremony on Tuesday, April 28, at 

6:30 p.m. in the school cafeteria. 
Recognition: “The ceremony is to honor 


graduates of the paralegal program in the 
presence of family, faculty and friends,” said 
Stacey Cooper, club vice-president. The cer- 
emony is run and hosted by adviser Virginia 
Noonan, paralegal program coordinator. 
“Virginia plays an active role in the club,” 
said Kevin McNamara, club president. “Nei- 
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ther the club nor the program would be at the 
high standard it is without Virginia.” 

The club meets on alternating Wednes- 
days from noon to | p.m. in C—Building. 
Twenty members meet to discuss legal issues 
and relate things to other clubs on campus. 
The club plays an active role in planning and 


Party 


co-sponsoring activities with other clubs. 
More speakers: “We are in the process of 
co-sponsoring one of the presidential candi- 
dates as a guest speaker,” McNamara said. 
The club has sponsored speakers like law- 
yer Nancy Gertner. Meetings are open to the 
entire student body 


Refreshments 


In celebration of women 
March 2511 a.m.-p.m. 
Library conference area 
Performance by Carole Lynne 
Everyone is invited! 
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” Musical 
j intensity 


Live breaks ground 


J. Bernard Illustration 
PENNSYLVANIA’S LATEST offering to the alternative scene breaks away from 


typical fare. 
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Live abandons traditional 


approach with new album 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Intensity. 
Music that does not have intensity has no 
purpose. 

Live, a new band on the ever-expanding 
alternative scene, is a band with a purpose. 

Mental Jewelry, the band’s first major label 
effort, isan album full of songs that attack the 
very soul of the listener, challenging religious 
as well as political ideals. 

Heard a lot of talk about this Jesus, a man 
of love, a man of strength. But what a man was 
2000 years ago, means nothing at all to me 
today. 

Reactionary: On one hand, lead singer 
Edward Kowalczyk sounds like a bitter man 
as the vocals angrily tear from his throat. On 
the other, this controversial verse from the 
band’s first single, Operation Spirit (The 
Tyranny of Tradition), augments the argu- 
ment with imagery of spiritual abandonment. 

He could have been telling me about my 
higher self, but He only lives inside my prayer. So 
what he was may have been beautiful, but the 
pain is right now and right here. 

The result is a song that expresses 
Kowalczyk’s implied feelings of rage and re- 
sulting self-reliance. 

Heard a lot of talk about my spirit, heard a 
lot of talk about my soul, but I decided anxiety 
and pain were better friends, so I let it go. 

From the looks of Live’s video for Op- 
eration Spirit, Kowalczyk has chosen more 
than anxiety and pain for comrades. With him 
is Chad Taylor on guitar, Patrick Dahlheimer 
on bass and Chad Gracey on drums. All look 
angry, all sport self righteous pouts. What we 
get as viewers then is four skinny, angry men 
with no shirts complaining about how hor- 
rible society can be and how the environment 
is going down the tubes. How unique. 

Retro politics: The 90s answer to the Sex 
Pistols? Maybe. But unlike the ideological 
eunuchs of Malcom McClarren, these boys 


can play. The message is not new, but the 
execution is. 

Live executes its message—laden music 
style with depth and power. 

The Pain Lies on the Riversidecreates vivid 
visual imagery with thoughtful lyrics and 
tasteful music. 

Pain lies on the riverside, and pain will 
never say goodbye. Pain lies on the riverside so 
put your feet in the water, put your head in the 
water, put your soul in the water, and join me 
for a swim tonight. 

Spiritual activism: Again, it becomes ob- 
vious these guys are not your run of the mill 
tree huggers. For a group that spurns the 
spiritual and stresses the self, however, the 
songs are laced with biblical references and 
politically correct inferences. 

This ts not a black and white world, to be 
alive, and I say that the colors must swirl, and 
I believe that maybe today, we will all get to 
appreciate the beauty of gray. 

Song after song, Live paints vivid washes 
against which Kowalczyk splashes his insight- 
ful and poetic lyrics, as in The Beauty of Gray. 

The overall style, if it were to be pigeon- 
holed, and it is thanks to the suits in the 
corner office, would fall into the newest fad 
industry analysts call “alternative” music. 

At one time, the term meant something. 
Lately, alternative has become mainstream, 
its artists a part of the Grammy food chain. 
This is unfortunate, because a band with the 
vitality of Live may go unnoticed in the 
stagnant pile of interchangeable names and 
faces. 

Powerful effect: Despite its inconsistent 
ideologies, Live is a band with a lot to say and 
the talent to say it expressively. Produced by 
the Talking Heads’ Jerry Harrison, Mental 
Jewelryis a showcase of talented songwriting. 
This in itself is an artform lost to the assem- 
bly-line mentality of many musicians today. 

Live will soon join Blind Melon, Big Au- 
dio Dynamite II and Public Image Limited 
for the MTV 120 Minutes tour. 


Simplistic message 
works well within film 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Paradise, the film, is almost paradise. 

Starring real-life husband and wife, Don 
Johnson and Melanie Griffith, it was released 
in theaters to mixed reviews and lax ticket 
sales. A remake of a French film of the same 
name, it did not stand out amongst the glossy, 
big-budget efforts of the Hollywood 
heavy-hitters. 

Paradiseisa simple film that does not hide 
behind gloss and schlock. The movie unfolds 
like a comfortable summer afternoon. Its 
main and supporting characters are realistic 
inhabitants of a quiet, southern, seacoast 
town. 

The hurting: The film deals with the es- 
tranged relationship of Dan and Lily Reed, 
whose marriage has frozen to an unhealthy 
standstill after the death of their 3—year—old 
son. It has been two years since the fatal 
accident, and it seems nothing will undo the 
damage resulting from this accident. 

Willard, a 10-year-old city boy, is sent to 
live with the Reeds for the summer. Willard’s 
mother, a long-time friend of Lily’s, needs 
time alone to deal with her own marital 


Video Preview 


problems and the upcoming birth of her 
child. 

Willard, played by Elijah Wood, is one of 
the more refreshing child actors to come to 
the screen in a long time. He packs more 
honesty and believable intensity into his 
character, than Mcauly Culkin ever mustered 
into any of his films. Kudos also to Thora 
Birch, the young girl who plays the headstrong 
and impish Billy Pike, who befriends Willard. 

Healing powers?: Of course, Willard’s visit 
with the Reeds sets him into playing the role 
of the son they had lost. This proves to have 
both positive and negative effects upon the 
Reeds and Willard. He must deal witha father 
who does not live with him and communi- 
cates only by written letters with no forwarding 
addresses. 

Does this visit mend the wounds between 
Dan and Lily? Paradise, in all its simplicity 
and relaxed pace, is well worth walking 
through to find out. The lush settings on the 
salt marshes and deep forests are as beautiful 
as the optimism that moves this film toward 
paradise. 
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Music club plans April concert 


Musicians also combine talents 
during informal practice sessions 


By MARY ELLEN ROTTLER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Music club members come from different 
backgrounds, and have different musical tastes, 
but they all come together every Monday to 
jam and learn. 

Club adviser Michael Finegold teaches 
samba (music in 4/4 time for dancing the 
samba), and combines a singing group with 
his music club. The club has been running for 
several semesters and now has 20 members. 

“The club is for getting together with 
other musicians that you haven’t played with, 
and seeing if there are any of them out there 
that you enjoy playing with,” said Dave Mills, 
club president. 

Different influences: Mills has been play- 
ing drums for 4 1/2 years and is inspired by 
rock and progressive music. He looks toward 
bands like Rush and Tower of Power for 
inspiration. 

“Playing the bass guitar is an emotional 


extreme,” said club member Jon Glassetti, 
who has played since he was 14. Glassetti said 
he is motivated by “self expression and rebel- 
lion; it became a way of communicating.” 

His music style is called fusion, which is a 
combination between rock and whichever era 
he chooses to mix with it. He feels he can 
always improve his music. 

“There’s always something you don’t 

know,” he said. 

High aspirations: Sean Corcoran has been 
a club member for two semesters and has 
played the guitar for five years. He has hisown 
band called Automatix, a top—40 band that 
plays most often at beach clubs. He hopes one 
day to move into music production and man- 
agement. He said most of his music inspira- 
tion came from his musically—oriented family. 

On March 9, the music club hosted a 
representative from the Berklee College of 
Music in Lecture Hall A at 11 a.m. The 
representative spoke with students who were 
interested in attending the school. 


iW, 


C. Evans photo 


STUDENTS RECEIVE musical advice from adviser Michael Finegold as Dave Mills 
and Jon Glassetti get ready for a jam session. 


Local bands strive to make it in the music world 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer staff reporter 


In today’s day and age, the music scene is hot 
and heavy. Most bands performing today 
once started out playing local clubs. 

The music scene is filled with many bands 
and only the good ones will last, weeding out 
the bad ones in order to survive. 

The Boston club circuit is probably one of 
the hardest to survive. Some great bands have 
come from this area, such as Aerosmith, 
Boston, and Extreme. 

Looking at the local club scene, many up— 
and—coming acts appear, as well as some that 
won’t make it. Four local bands, Legend; 
Locomotive; Love, Life and Fury; and Six 
Gun City, are striving to survive. 

Closing on a deal?: Legend, a four-piece, 
hard-rock band, has been together for about 
three years. It is very close to a record contract 
with a major label, according to band mem- 
bers. 

The band was originated by vocalist Tyler 
Kaye and bass player Brian Thomas, later 
adding drummer Mick Silver and guitarist 
Adam Black. Black, the newest member, joined 
the group in November, replacing the former 
guitarist who was having musical differences 
with other members. 

“His batteries ran out!” band members 
said. 

Legend, aname derived from the Richard 
Matheson vampire novel, plays all original 
music with strange lyrics in many of the songs. 

Meaningful lyrics: “My main goal with 
music is for people to understand the lyrics in 
some of our songs,” Kaye said. 


Haverhill 


Band members, who consider themselves 
a “hormone infested, love letter from a psycho, 
set to music,” feel they have one main strength. 
They are all setin the same direction, working 
like a machine. 

“No matter what happens with the band, 
we want to be remembered,” Silver said. 

Legend has been in many national maga- 
zines, as well as having an album, Sex and 
Violence, which ties into the theme of anti— 
censorship. 

The band’s goal is to make it big. 

“That’s every band’s dream,” Black said. 

Between the album and other updated 
material, the band has a lot of original songs 
including Electric Romeo, Shake the Baby’s 
Rattle, Bottom of the Deck, Pullout, Marilyn, 
Emotions and Straight thru to China,. 

“We want to model ourselves larger than 
life itself,” Thomas said. 

Has what it takes: Legend has a lot of 
talent, strange but exciting lyrics, and the 
right image to make it. The band, with three 
tall, black—haired members, jokingly said, 
“Our main weakness is that Mickis short with 
blonde hair.” 

Look for Legend to evolve into a marquee 
name band all over the country. 

A locomotive is big, heavy and 
unstoppable, exactly the way the band wants 
to be. Locomotive looks forward to earning a 
shot at the big time. 

The four-piece band has only been to- 
gether for more than a year, and has a decent 
size and increasing following. The group 
consists of Ed Fernald on lead vocals and 
rhythm guitar, Rich Cross on lead guitar, 
Tony Tanguay on drums and Joe Barnatelli 


apartments 


for rent 


Five-room apartment perfect for 2 —3 students 
$550 month includes new stove and 
refrigerator, washer/dryer, heat, and hot water. 


50 yards from bus line, fenced in yard on quiet 
street in Mt. Washington area. 


Call 373-2615, evenings 


on bass. 

Groovy style: They classify their music 
style as hard rock with a groove. Locomotive 
really gets its fans into the music, giving a 
fantastic live performance. 

The band is currently working on a new 
demo tape to update its previous two. Taking 
their time and recording it themselves, they 
are making the tape sound the way they want 
it to. 

“Locomotive plays almost all original 
music, keeping the rock ’n’ roll foundation,” 
said guitar technician, Brian Fernald. “Some- 
times they’ll play a couple cover tunes by 
influencing bands such as Kiss, Motorhead, 
and AC/DC.” 

“Our musical influences are all pretty much 
different, ranging from the Beatles to 
Metallica,” said lead vocalist, Fernald. 

The band has over 25 original songs, 
including Don’t Bite, Goin’? Uptown, I Rock— 
n— Roll My Way, In the Rough; a ballad called 
A Heroes Song; and aslow-blues tune, Bye Bye 
Baby. 

Musical angles: The band covers a diver- 
sity of angles, and feels it is different from the 
mainstream of rock bands. The band’s im- 
portance in music is to have respect, success, 
anda loyal following. Of course, Locomotive 
also hopes to get a record deal, but also to 
make good music without compromising. 

Love, Life and Fury is avery dedicated and 
young four-piece band with a big range of 
musical influences. They sound like a combi- 
nation of White Lion and Stryper. 

The band consists of Chris Ragucci on 
lead vocals, Phil Cefalo on drums, Rick Benti 
on guitar and Pete Johnson on bass. 


Love, Life and Fury have been together 
since May and have already achieved substan- 
tial accomplishments. They have opened for 
such national acts as White Trash, Last Crack, 
The Stompers, and Wildboyz. The band fin- 
ished second in its first battle ofthe bands and 
has recently qualified for the semifinals of 
their second. They have also been approached 
by two different record labels, Polygram and 
MCA. 

“We have a small but dedicated following, 
and hopefully a bigger following will come,” 
Cefalo said. 

Vocal strong points: The band has a very 
strong background and everyone can sing. 
This gives them a strong point in the area of 
backing vocals, but they admit work is needed 
on a tight rhythm section to become a well— 
tuned unit. 

Love, Life and Fury possesses a natural 
talent for writing music. It has a lot of good 
songs, but itis hard to say which ones are best. 
The band hasa four song demo tape featuring 
Make It Happen, Walk Away, Little Miss Angel 
and Prisoner of Love. In live performances, the 
group plays songs like New Breed, Black 
Widow, Desert Storm and a Stomper’s cover 
Coast to Coast. 

“We have good attitudes and know what 
we want,” Ragucci said. 

“We know what we are capable of doing as 
a band,” Cefalo said. “We don’t get down on 
ourselves and we want to be happy.” 

Seeing Love, Life and Fury play live is an 
energetic experience. 

“T think we sound better live compared to 
recording,” Ragucci said. “To like us, you 
have to see us live.” 


Income tax return consultation 


Edward M. Paquette 
356 Main St., Haverhill 
(508) 521-1040 


Assistance for students filling out 
federal and state short form income tax returns 
(returns with no itemization). 


$10 fee includes a $5 donation to the 
Northern Essex Community College Alumni 
Association Scholarship Funds. 


Please call for an appointment. 


Preparation takes a just few minutes, and we are | 
located only a short distance from the college. 
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Adaptive equipment helps disabled cope well 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


Disabled students can participate in all types of sports which 
have been adapted for the handicapped. 

North East Passages, anon-profit organization funded by 
federal and state grants, gives disabled people the opportunity 
to perform in recreational activities. 

Doug Ewing, NECCstudentand amember of North East 
Passages’ board of directors, showed a slide presentation to 
the social club on the various sports available for disabled 
people. 

“So many different activities have been developed to make 
athletics adaptable for disabled people,” he said. “People 
don’t know what’s available out there for them.” 

Activities include mono skiing a seat ona sled witha single 
ski on the bottom, kayaking, scuba diving, wheelchair races, 
basketball, soccer and many more. 

Adaptive participation: “From watching the slide show, 
it was exciting to see sports I would not do, that people with 
disabilities do with adaptive equipment,” said Linda Comeau, 
staff assistant, financial aid and special services. 

An Adaptive Expo, sponsored by North East Independent 
Living, will be held at NECC on March 30, from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., to display various equipment available for the handi- 
capped. 

“After I got hurt, I never thought I could do any of this 
stuff again,” Ewing said. 

More than five years ago, Ewing was injured when a 
scaffold collapsed where he was painting. The accident para- 


lyzed him from the rib cage down. 

Immediately, Ewing got involved with sports to cope with 
his disability. His sport activities include swimming four days 
a week and wheelchair racing. 

Coping: “It’s something that has really helped me to cope 
with my disability and helps me release my frustration,” he 
said. 

“It’s great that Doug has something which gives him 
motivation and makes him feel good about himself,” Comeau 
said. “Sports is a way for him to deal with his disability, and it 
could work well for other people.” 

Three years ago, Ewing became involved with North East 
Passages. Membership is $25 per year; non—members pay a 
$10 activity fee, which goes to the equipment maintenance. 
Ewing said the prices for adaptable equipment cost too much 
for a single person. Adaptable equipment prices can range 
from $900 to $25,000. 

“Most people with disabilities can’t afford the equipment,” 
he said. “Some people with disabilities live on the bare 
minimum and it’s difficult for people to get together. That’s 
why we started the program.” 

Ewing 1s also involved in talking to high-school students 
about head and spinal injuries resulting from drinking and 
driving. He gives an annual speech at NECC’s health and 
safety program. 

Campus equipment: Both Comeau and Ewing agree on 
pursuing a chance for getting some adaptive sports equip- 
ment on the campus. 

“Tt would be a nice thing for people to have and certainly 
an idea to pursue,” Comeau said. 


In the wilderness 
File photo 


NECC STUDENT and Northeast Passages member, 
Doug Ewing, is a prime example of a person who has 
overcome a disability. 


Pool tournament hurt by poor turnout 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s best billiard players recently gathered 
at the gym for the intramural pool tournament. 

The tournament was a single—elimination 
set-up in playoff fashion. 

Tournament play: Play was to start with 
27 contestants shooting a best-of-three se- 
ries with the winners advancing to the next 
round. But due to the lack of attendance, 
some of the players received early byes. 

The early play moved quickly; after a couple 
ofrounds, the more experienced players started 
to show. 

As the tournament moved into the third 


ball. 


Tough competition 


As the tournament moved 
into the third and fourth 
rounds, the matches were 
increased to the best of five. 

In the late rounds, the 
matches were close, with each 
game going down to the last 


to the best of five. In the late rounds, the 
matches were close, with each game going 
down to the last ball. 

The finalists: After the chalk dust cleared, 
two finalists, Mike Viens and Kevin Oloughlin, 
were chosen. 

This match went down to the wire. Both 
players used everything they had to win, while 
the opponent matched every move. 

Oloughlin took a 2-0 game lead, but 
Viens battled back to tie ome series at two a 
piece. 

The final game was as tose as the rest, with 
each player down to one ball left. 

Oloughlin hada chance to win, but he had 
a tough shot. He came close¥ but just missed. 


All College 
Council 
‘Discussion of the 


present and future 
direction of the 


‘Lawrence campus 
March 30 
Lecture Hall A, 11 - 1 
Entire campus 
community is invited 
Students are encouraged 
to attend 


- ting about it,” 
’ director. 


This set up Viens with a chip shot to win the 
tournament. 

“The competition was great,” Viens said. 
“Every game was close. I had a little trouble 
adjusting to some of the playing styles.” 

Sign up now: The past few tournaments 
have had low attendance. 

“People are signing up and then forget- 
said Mike Grady, intramural 


Grady has an idea to help intrantural at- 
tendance: 

“Maybe a$5 fee for signing up, that would 
be returned when you show up, would help 
remind them,” he said. 


Haverhill () 
Photo 


QO Developing supplies 
QO. B+W film 
_Q B+W paper 
O -Developing tanks 
Q Special low NECC 
student prices 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 

Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


372-3280 


‘Who's got the ball? 


THE NECC Knights end team Juventud battle for. se ball during recent = 


indoor soccer league action. . 


Resens 
COLLEGE 


Weston, MA 


Transfer 
Evaluations 


eo 


Solve the Transfer Puzzle 
On the Spot! 
Tuesday, March 24 at 9:00 a.m. 


Career/ 
Internship 
Connections 


Classroom/ 
Faculty Visits 


Let us put the pieces together for you. 
To reserve a spot, call the Admissions Office 


617 893-1820, ext. 2050 
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Underdogs look for region upset 


Knights face uphill battle against No. I-ranked CCRI in upcoming LOUFREY 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The men’s basketball team fell short on its bid 
for the state tournament championship with 
a first-round loss to host Springfield Tech, 
80-76. 

“We lostatough one to Springfield Tech,” 
said coach Mike Rowinski. “I feel that we 
have more ability than they, but we had a 
horrendous outside shooting performance in 
the first half.” 

The Knights shot 2 for 19 from the floor 
in the first half. Despite the poor outside 
shooting performance, the team trailed by 
seven at the half. 

No range: “It’s pretty bad; our outside 
shooting was poor,” said Mike Kirkparick, 
guard. “Eric (Fruend) tried carrying us, but 
we didn’t have an outside game to go with 
our inside game.” 

Fruend led the team with his inside shoot- 
ing, scoring 36 points. 

“Eric was severely ill the day before, and I 
wasn’t sure if he would play,” Rowinski said. 
“He was our only scoring threat, but we 
couldn’t buy a hit from the outside.” 

Late in the second half, the Knights cut an 
1l-point deficit to six. Springfield 
Tech answered the Knight’s rally with one of 
their own. 

“Every time we managed to cut the score 
down to six, Springfield would answer back,” 
Rowinski said. “In the final minutes, we 


finally got it down to four points, but we were 


Artie Murphy photo 
LADY KNIGHTS’ guard, Kerrie Timmons, 
starts up-—court after pulling down a 
rebound. 


Best shot 


“Tf we play really, really good 
basketball, I think we have a 
chance against CCRI,” Mtke 
Kirkpatrick said. “We just 
have to play 100 percent for 
40 minutes straight.” 


out of time.” 

“Tt was depressing,” said Adam Connery, 
center—forward. “We just couldn’t do any- 
thing right.” 

Fourth-seeded: Springfield won, giving 
them the third-seed position in the regional 
tournament. The Knights were pushed by the 
loss to the fourth seed in the tourney. The 
seeding was important to the Knights, who 
now must face the favorite, nationally ranked 
Community College of Rhode Island. 

“C.C.RI. isa real tough team,” Rowinski 
said. “They beat us pretty good this season, 
but we learned a lot from it.” 

Rowinski also said C.C.R.I. is a fast team 
and is tremendous at pressing opponents on 
defense. But he feels the Knights could pos- 
sibly upset the top-seeded team. 

“There have been bigger upsets in basket- 
ball,” he said. “We'll do everything we can to 


Intramural basketball 


THE REBELS and the Orlando Magic, participants i the brtrecniral basketball : 
program, battle for the coveted championship title. : 


win,” he said. 

Team awareness: “If we play really, really 
good basketball, I think we have a chance 
against C.C.RI.,” Kirkpatrick said. “We just 
have to play 100 percent for 40 minutes 
straight. 

“They are definitely beatable, and we’ve 
seen them once to know what to expect.” 


“We are optimistic; we have nothing to 
lose,” Connery said. “Anything is possible 
during the tournament.” 

Fruend and center Shawn Bassett were 
both named to the second team division 
three, NJCAA All-New England» 

“I thought both, ifnot one, should be on 
the first team,” Rowinski said. 


Women’s team seeks revenge 


Quinsigamond target for Lady Knights in regional tournament 


By ARTIE MURPHY 


—Observer Sports Editor 


The Lady Knights will soon face 
Quinsigamond in the NJCCA Regional 
Tournament, and vengeance is in the air. 

“The team looks forward to playing 
Quinsigamond,” said Kim Knapp, guard. 
“Everyone wants to get back at them.” 

The team lost its bid for a 20—win season, 
after a 71-60 away loss to Quinsigamond 
during the season finale. 

Cut in half: “We played the second worst 
half of basketball this season and we were only 
down by three at the half,” said Jack Hess, 
coach. “If we play that badly in the regions, 
we'll lose.” 

The team shot a dismal 22 for 69 from the 
floor. 

“Our outside shooting was off,” said Nicole 
Melanson, forward. “We also folded when it 


came to running plays.” 

Last week, the men’s team committed 30 
fouls in their loss to Quinsigamond. This 
week, the curse of the “Q” infected the Lady 
Knights, as they accumulated 25 fouls. 

Close game: Late in the game, NECC 
came within five points. Knapp was fouled 
and was sent to the free-throw line. The 
guard missed and Quinsigamond retaliated 
with a three-point, game-—clinching shot. 

“We went from possibly being down by 
three points to eight,” Hess said. “But Kim 
played a pretty good game. She’s become a 
steady performer and will see more playing 
time during the regional tournament.” 

The team is ready for their vengeful game 
in Rhode Island. 

“This is a great scenario for a coach to be 
in,” Hess said. “One of our goals this season 
was to win 20 games. Now we have a chance 
to play against an opponent that stopped us 


from our goal and win 20 games at the same 
time.” 

Melanson said the team has more talent 
than Quinsigamond and its transition game 
will determine the outcome. 

“Transition will be the key to the game,” 
she said. “If our transition game is there, we 
stand a very good chance.” 

Brutal ball: “It’s going to be a physical 
game, one of the first games that the whole 
team will be intense,” Knapp said. “Everybody 
wants to win.” 

The team will play in the tournament with 
three All-New England players. 

Guard Kerrie Timmons and forward Sherry 
Bannon were named All-New England’s sec- 
ond team. 


Forward Tara Holtham was named first 
team All-New England and is one of three 
players nominated for All-American status. 


Rebels lead way in action-packed 3-on-3 basketball 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The 3—on-3 intramural basketball tourna- 
ment recently continued with rounds five 
and six of play. 

The fifth round featured the Kings vs. 
the undefeated Rebels, Orlandovs. Celtics, 
Old Timers vs. Blue Demons, and the 
Reds vs. Hoyas. 

The Kings, who came in with only one 
loss, faced the powerful Rebels, who won 
by a crushing 21-8 score. 

No show: “One of our main players 
didn’t show up and we needed him to 
compete for the championship games,” 
said Kevin Maitland, King’s player. 

In the other games, the Orlando Magic 
beat the Celtics, 21-9; the Old Timers 
beat the Blue Demons, 21-10; and the 
Hoyas beat the Reds, 21-10. 

In round six, the games featured Or- 
lando vs. Kings, Rebels vs. Old Timers, 
Celtics vs. Reds, and Hoyas vs. Blue De- 
mons. 

This was the Rebels’ toughest game of 
the tournament. Both the Rebels and Old 
Timers went back and forth in scoring, but 
the Rebels were too much for their op- 
ponents, winning 21-8. 
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Other results: In other 
action, Orlando beat the 
Kings, 21-15; the Celtics 
beat the Reds, 21-9; and 
the Hoyas ended the ac- 
tion, beating the Blue De- 
mons, 21-7. 

The final standings for 
the regular season have the 
Rebels in first place, 6-0; 
Orlando, 5—1; Hoyas, 4— 
2; Celtics and Kings, both 
3-3; Old Timers, 2-4; Blue 
Demons, 1-5; and the 
lonely Reds, winless at 0- 
6. 

“If we have a chance to 
win the championship 
game, they need everyone 
to show up and use no 
subs,” said Dennis 
Rumardo, Orlando Magic 
captain. “The first time we played the Rebels, 
we had used subs. It will be a close game if 
both teams make it that far.” 

The playoff format will feature the Rebels 
vs. Reds, Celtics vs. Kings, Orlando vs. Blue 
Demons, Hoyas vs. Old Timers. 

More players: Mike Grady, intramural di- 
rector, said “Success of the tournament was 
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Artie Murphy photo 


REBELS’ PLAYER Noah Shannon passes to team- 
mate Brian Caron during 3—on-3 basketball game. 


the non-participation of the players on the 
basketball team. Next year, we hope to double 
the size of the team to 16.” 

“T would like it to be 5-on—-5, with more 
playing time for every one, and to be more 
competitive,” Rumardo said. 

Following the playoffs, a three-point 
contest will be held. 
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Championship playoffs: The Rebels suc- 
cessfully defended its 3—on-3 basketball 
championship title with a 21-17 win against 
the Orlando Magic. The team ended the 
tournament undefeated at 11-0. The Rebel 
players consist of Jaime Adames, Richard 
Fuchu, Noah Shannon and Brian Caron. 

Playoff summary: 

Round one: Rebels beat Reds by forfeit. 
Kings (21) Celtics (17), Orlando (21) Blue 
Demons (7), Hoyas (21) Old Timers (17). 

Round two: Rebels (21) Kings (13), 
Orlando (21) Hoyas (16). 

Championship: Rebels (21) Orlando(17) 


Everyone needed 


“If we have a chance to win 
the championship game, they 
need everyone to show up and 
use no subs,” said Dennis 
Rumardo, Orlando Magic 


captain. 
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‘By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @& Entertainment Editor 


The NECC art club has been busy the last 
few months painting life into the student 
senate office. 

The mural is filled with different colors 
and ideas, and it was completed last week- 
end. 

Gail Maciejewski, art club adviser, had 
only positive things to say about the stu- 
dents, as they have spent many hours 
painting the mural, and for most of them, 
it takes a lot of effort to get to school on 
the weekends. 

“They are incredible guys; they come 
in on weekends and holidays, and some 
don’t have cars,” Maciejewski said. “They 

- overcome incredible obstacles to get to 
the mural.” 

Deserved recognition: According to 
Maciejewski, their work has been appre- 
ciated greatly by senate members. 

General consensus is the students work 
very well together, said Brian Contino, 
NECC student and art club member. He 
admitted he became involved with the 
project for selfish reasons. 

The group had discussed painting its 
own murals, but decided the student sen- 
ate mural showed the school they could 
produce quality work. In Contino’s case, 
he is happy because he can include it with 


By JOHN FACELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The art club will be sponsoring its first 
student art exhibit from April 25 to May 9 
on the third floor of C-Building. 

In only its second semester of existence, 


organizing an efficient, yet successful, 
show. 

“We know we can handle it,” said Joe 
Belmer, club vice president. “The main 
reason why the club was formed was to 
have it handle the art show. We all wanted 
to do this.” 

This year, the exhibit will be displayed 
in the C—Building third—floor hallway, as 
opposed to the library gallery, where last 
year’s teacher-run show was held. This has 
been cause for some concern. 


not being in the library for exposure,” 
Belmer said. “We didn’t reserve space for 
the library in time, but we’ll have it next 
year.” 

Despite the small problems that arise 
when organizing a displayed event, club 
members are taking everything in stride. 


the club has undertaken the tall task of 


“Tm a little worried about the fact of 


t club takes brush to campus 


-NECC students go above and SORE to create expressive mural 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefson photo 


SPENDING TIME on Fountain of Life, a wildly creative mural in the student senate 
office, is art club member and mural contributor, Brian Contino. 


his collection. 

“For me, (the project) might go into my 
portfolio; it’s also. a way to maybe get my own 
wall,” Contino said. 

He agreed the project went smoothly and 


“We’ve nicknamed the hallway ‘The 
Rathouse Gallery,’ said Lauren Geraghty, 
club president. “The lighting in the hallway is 
pretty bad and the walls are dingy.” 

“We’re going to be painting the walls 
white for a brighter background for the art, 
plus it just looks better,” Belmer said. 

In addition, the club is preparing to hang 
more bulletin boards on the soon-to-be 
painted walls for as many submissions. 

Any NECC student may submit material 
for consideration, which includes drawings, 
paintings, photography and computer graph- 
ics. They will be judged by a panel of art 
teachers who will decide which pieces get into 
the show. 

The deadline for submissions is March 27. 
Registration packets are available in C—343 
from Gail Maciejewski, club adviser. 

Geraghty is very satisfied with the club’s 
preparations. 

“There are a few people who don’t want us 
to do the show,” she said. Since we are anew 
club, some people didn’t think we could 
handle it. We’re out to prove that we can.” 

Club members are working on other 
projects, so there are no signs of the young 
artists slowing down. 


Huts — Bunkers — Villages — Jungles — Tanks 
THE LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND 
full retail Pro Shop, open every day 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


Gamefield 
Mon. through Sat. sessions — 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sun. — 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


IT'S SO LARGE, IT'S THE SAME AS OUTDOOR PAINTBALL 


personality clashes are slim to none. 

“The people are great,” he said. I thought 
we might not get along, but everyone is 
respected and there are no arguments.” 

Two paints: For the mural, regular white 


File photo 
ART CLUB adviser, Gail Maciejewski. 


“We would like to paint murals around the 


campus-in the student center, the art room . 


and the stairwells because the school is kind of 
drab,” Belmer said. “The walls in the C- 
Building are perfect for murals.” 

Finishing touches are now being made on 
a mural for the student senate office. Other 
projects include sales of their new promotional 
bumper stickers, sponsoring a summer con- 


CANOBIE PAINTBALL 


is proud to announce the opening of their new 


INDOOR PAINTBALL FACILITY 


in Lawrence, 20 min. north of Boston, 80,000 sq. ft. (two acres) HUGE ! 


Your wildest dream just came true! 


603-893-1863 reservations 


508-687-9410 store and field 


MBTA and train 
service available 


20 


Driven to create 


“The students were very en- 
thustastic about the project; 
there was no problem moti- 
vating them,” Maciejewski 
said. 


house paint was applied for the base, but, 
after the initial coat, acrylic artist paint was 
used, and some is concentrated. 

Fountain of Life, the mural’s title, rep- 
resents different ideas and concepts from 
the artists. The picture includes a fountain 
with no water and different things grow- 
ing out of it. 

According to Maciejewski, John 
Hosty, student senate president, has acted 
as a very cooperative client. 

“He had total faith and trust with the 
students,” Maciejewski said. 

She was also impressed by the students’ 
excitement. 

“The students were very enthusiastic 
about the project; there was no problem 
motivating them,” Maciejewski said. 

Another mural is also being painted in 
C-369 by another group from the art 
club. Ifthese go well, the students hope to 
paint more. 


Club plans spring show in ‘Rathouse Gallery’ 


Attainable goals _ 


“We know we can handle 
it,” said Joe Belmer, club 
vice president. “The main 
reason why the club was 
formed was to have it — 
handle the art show. We all 
wanted to do this.” 


cert of local bands, and a prospective gal- 
lery to display their work. 

“We would like to make the C-Build- 
ing hallway a permanent gallery, but the - 
ceiling would have to be rebuilt to support 
track lighting,” Geraghty said. 

The club hopes its exhibit will propel 
“The Rathouse Gallery” from a nickname 
to a place to hang its art. 


